GUNILLA GREN-EKLUND 


CAUSALITY AND THE METHOD 
OF CONNECTING CONCEPTS IN THE UPANISADS 


Every philosophical approach implies some method of arranging and 
evaluating those concepts by means of which the universe is compre- 
bended. When a philosophical question concerning the mutual relations 
of individual matters is to be asked, this question seems, sooner or later, 
to be formulated in terms of causality, viz. as the question: « What is 
the cause of this? ». Causality is one of the inevitable thought patterns 
that outline the reality, and this causality may be analysed in many 
ways. In the minds of western thinkers, however, causality mostly 
implies a genetic relation and also a time relation between the con- 
cepts involved. ‘ 

What about the idea of causality held by the Indian philosophers? 
Is their basic understanding of causal relations really similar to that of 
the occidental scholars? My intention here is simply to remind the reader 
of the danger of presupposing such a similarity, especially since causa- 
lity forms a fundamental and, at the same time, a complex notion. 


The general importance of the idea of causality to Indian thinkers 








appears already from the great variety of words for « cause». Furthers 
more, it is evident that the Buddhist logicians are constantly aware of | 
causality, that likewise the Hindu philosophers in general are concerned 
with saf- or asatkdrya'!, and that causality plays an important role in 
Nyadya epistemology ?. I would venture the statement, however, that, at 
least in the older philosophical texts of India, questions are asked not 
so much about the cause of things as about their location. Instead of 





1. In the classical, philosophical discussions of India, these issues are closely 
connected with the idea of causality, as described by R. V. Josui, The role of Indian 
logic in the doctrine of causality, in «Mélanges d’Indianisme 4 la mémoire de 
L. Renou », Paris, 1968, pp. 403-13. 

2. To Nyaya, causality is basic in. the inferential process, cf. D.H.H. INGALLs, 
Materials for the Study of Navyanyaya Logic, Cambridge, Mass., 1951, p. 30 ff. 








the relation of time between cause and effect, it is primarily the relation 
of their positions that is observed. Nor can genesis be particularly fun- 
damental in a universe in which everything has in itself an existence, 
although not continuously manifest, and in which everything is reborn 
over and over again. Furthermore, I wish to suggest that to the Indian 
mind the items of any relation, including the causal one, are basically 
not perceived as discrete and isolated entities. 

Now, if we assume that causality is an inevitable thought pattern 
whenever the human mind tries to organize the universe, we may, 
perhaps, also admit that, when, in old texts, we cannot find an expressed 
idea of causality3, something else may be present that makes up for it 
or even foreshadows a developed notion of it. It is, of course, a very 
difficult and dangerous matter to trace abstract notions back to the stage 
in which they appear only in nuce, but in the Indian philosophy the 
position of the oldest Upanisads may allow of this adventure. 

In giving prominence to the Upanisadic texts when discussing cau- 
sality, I shall here concentrate on the causal relations between nominally 
expressed concepts and leave aside the results due to acts. In the original 
Indian texts on grammar and ontology, the effect of an act seems to 
be apprehended in its pragmatic particularity rather than as a product 
of any general law of causality. Furthermore, when the act is expressed 
in an individual sentence, the idea of kartr predominates over all other 
karakas; thus, other causes of an act are regarded as secodary. Of 
course, such verbs as Yjan and Vkr‘ must necessarily be considered 
in an extended discussion about causality; these verbs can be referred 
to an original connection with the idea of causality in the Vedic myth 
about how Prajapati begot the world and to the Vedic ideas about sacri- 
ficial results (phala), respectively, and they lead directly to such funda- 
mental concepts of Indian religion as utpatti and karman 5. 

At this point, I must dwell for a moment on the basic patterns of 
the Upanisadic teaching. The interpreters of the word upanisad (and 
also of the parallel word updsana) have always laid stress on the meaning 
of putting together two concepts in order to identify them or, more 
cautiously, in order to equate them with each other. To these equations, 
authors have ascribed either a ritual (Oldenberg) *, a secret (Deussen) ”, 





3. Such words as kdrana, karana and nimitta are not to be found in the oldest 
Upanisads; like many other philosophical terms, they first occur in the SvetU. 

4. Vkr has its special importance in this case, since it is the source of the 
classically established terms for instrument (karana), cause (kdrana) and effect 
(kdrya). : 

5. Renou even claims that the developed, causal thinking of Buddhism is due to 
the acceptance of the idea of karman; cf. p. 55 in L. RENOU, «Connexion» en védique, 
«cause» en bouddhique, in « Kunhan Raja Presentation Volume», Madras, 1946, 
pp. 55-60. 

6. H. OLDENBERG, Vedische Untersuchungen, 6. Upanisad, in ZDMG, 50 (1896), 
pp. 457-62, and Vedische Untersuchungen, 9. Upanisad, in ZDMG, 54 (1900), pp. 70-8. 

7. P. Deussen, Allgemeine Geschichte der Philosophie, Bd 1, Abt. 2, Die Phito- 
sophie der Upanishad’s, Leipzig, 1899, p. 14 ff. 
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a magic (Schayer)§, a meditative (Strauss) ° or a cognitional (Senart) © 
nature. Alternatively, these equations may be considered in the light of 
the fundamentally Indian ddesa method (Thieme) "; this seems in fact 
rather to provide for the act of updsana, in which there is not only an 
emphasis on the two concepts as one and the same but also some kind 
of ranking of them. There is, anyhow, another aspect of equal impor- 
tance that should not be forgotten, and this aspect is hinted at by the 
word «systéme» in the description by Renou 2 of the Upanisadic thought 
as «un systéme d’équations ». An individual equation practically always 
forms part of a chain of several, other, similar equations. These chains 
are formally of various structures, since they may be, for example, 
parallel, symmetric or just serial (kramatah). But my contention is that, 
in addition, an original and common factor is observable in the relations 
between the concepts of the Upanisadic series of equations or substi- 
tutions, a factor which may, among other things, be apt to serve the 
same purpose as do the expressed, causal relations in later texts. 

The serial ranging of equated concepts is directly inherited in the 
methods of Vedanta as series of identifications, all heading for the great, 
final one, the identication with diman. The impact of the Upanisadic 
pattern of serial thinking is also apparent in the methods of Samkhya 
and Buddhism; the general idea of serial arrangement appears in their 
methods in what Renou calls «la génétique» of Samkhya and «les 
combinaisons causales » of Buddhism". In his article of 19464, Renou 
has drawn some very convincing conclusions from the semantic shifts 
of some key-words (such as upanisad, Pali upanisa,; niddna), in order to 
associate what he calls « connexion en védique » with « cause en boud- 
dhique ». ; 

Now, in order to get hold of the factor, mentioned above, which may 
replace causality and, so to speak, plays a vicarious role in relation to 
causality in the old Upanisads, we may take a closer look at the sug- 
gestive seventh prapathaka of the Chandogya Upanisad. The intention of 
the following arrangement of the main concepts of this section is to 
delineate the main line of thought in the passage. 














8. S. ScHAYER, Die Struktur der. magischen Weltanschauung nach dem Atharva- 
veda und den Brahmana-T exten, Miinchen, 1925. 

9. O. Strauss, Udgithavidyd, in «SB der preuss. Akad. der Wiss., Philos.-hist. 
Klasse », 1931, pp. 243-310. See p. 249 f£.; according to Strauss, upanisad is the vidya 
and updsana is the meditation by Samkara. Cf. also J. Przy_uskr & E. LAMorte, 
Bouddhisme et upanisad, in BEFEO, 1932, pp. 141-69. , 

10. E. Senart, Upds-upanisad, in « Florilegium... a... Melchior de Vogiié », Paris, 
1909, pp. 575-87. Senart is followed by M. FaLk, Updsana et upanisad, in RO, 13 (1937), 
pp. 129-58. 

11. P. Tureme, Adega, in « Mélanges d’Indianisme & la mémoire de L. Renou », 
Paris, 1968, pp. 715-23. 

12. L. Renou, op. cit., p. 55. 

13. Ibid., p. 55. Renou, however, stresses the contrast between the Vedanta and 
the SAamkhya methods. : 

14. L. Renov, op. cit.; cf. above, footnote 5. 
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naman 
vac 
manas 
sankalpa 
citta 
_ dhyana 
vijfiana 
bhiiyas 
bala upa Vi as 
anna yathakamacaro bhavati 
apas (cf. ChU 6) 
tejas 
akasa 


smara 
asa 
prana 


ativadin 


satya 
vijfiana 
mati 
Sraddha Spice 
ni(h)stha vine 
krti 

sukha= 


yada... atha 


bhiiman 


aham atman 


In this section, Narada is learning from Sanatkumara that one con- 
cept in turn is in some sense greater (bhiiyas) than another in a chain 
of 15 concepts, which finally end in prana. These concepts, however, are 
surpassed by seven additional concepts, which have been arranged, not 
by means of the expression of bhiiyas, but by means of a temporal or 
rather conditional yada (for example, 7, 17 yada vai vijanati atha satyam 
vadati, « when somebody knows, he speaks satyam»). The final end, 
bhiiman, leads us to aham and Gtman. 

The word bhiiman, of course, formally reproduces the word bhiiyas, 
which was repeated in 14 cases in the former part of the series. The 
initial 15 concepts are connected also by the act of upay ds (for example, 
7,1, 5 yo nama brahmety updste, « he who makes the updsana: " naman 
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is brahman” »), and each one of them yields a result, viz. yathakadma- 
cGra, freedom to do as you wish in the realm of the actual concept 
(for example, 7, 1,5 ydvan namno gatam tatrasya yathikamacdaro bhavati, 
«as far as concerns naman, there his wish will be fulfilled »). This notion 
of freedom ends in the final description of an dtmavit as tasya sarvesu 
lokesu kamacaro bhavati (7, 25, 2 « bis wish will be fulfilled in all the 
worlds »). The formula of kamacdra has also given A. Kunst occasion to 
discuss this whole prapathaka in the light of determinism v. indeter- 
minism 8, In this paper, Kunst does not so much recognize the idea of 
causality in the picture given of the structure of the universe in this 
seventh prapathaka as in the relation between the « creational pheno- 
mena » ® and the human acting, viz. the updsana. As I pointed out above, 
this is a causality in terms of individuals; as in any possible, morally 
satisfactory, religious situation, the phenomena are postulates rather 
than causes of action and their importance is anyhow abolished in the 
final, optimal, religious idea, in this case, in bhiiman. 
In the former part of the chain discussed here, the individual con- 
‘cepts are not arranged in a cosmic (adhidevatam) and a psychic (adhydt- 
mam) order, the common distribution used elsewhere in the Upanisads. 
The procedure of successive inclusion, however, is here logically satis- 
factory only if we regard each concept of the chain — both the usually 
psychic and the cosmic ones — as general, collective and logically 
objective "”, not as individual and logically subjective concepts, no matter 
how exclusively personal or psychic such phenomena as, for example, 
dhyana (Senart « réflexion ») or smara (Senart « mémoire ») may seem 
to us. There is probably an indriyavisayabheda and, in fact, all the 
matters in the former part of the chain are objects of the act of updsana 
and of the recognition, but they are not qualities or means of the updsaka. 
If it is possible to interpret also the psychic functions as objects of 
independent existence — in the same way as Senart actually does when 
he translates vijfidra as « la science » — this would facilitate the under- 
standing of certain difficult concepts in this context, for example, the 
concept_of sankalpa, as well as the original combination of smara/asa 

















prana*. 

The second part of the chain is formally of a different character. 
The last seven concepts are not connected by the act of upavas but 
by another act, expressed by the verb viv jfid (for example, 7, 16, 1 





15. A. Kunst, Indeterminism versus determinism: the seventh prapathaka of the 
Chaéndogya Upanisad, in JRAS, 1976, pp. 67-72. 

16. A. Kunst, op. cit., p. 69. 

17. Cf, for example, how bhaya originally signified both « the fear» and « the 
danger ». ; 

18. This first part of the chain is repeated in 7, 26, 1; the only real difference 
there is an odd interpolation between anna and Gpas, viz. avirbhavatirobhdvau. The 
most probable explanation is that this is meant to gloss dpas, in good agreement 
with miirtdés in 7, 10, 1. 
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Certain, different groups of concepts are inserted in both the main 
parts of the chain. Ruben” calls the author « ein Kompilator »; Mor- 
genroth ™ shows that the series consisting of bala/anna/dpas/ tejas/akasa 
is an interpolation. There is, in fact, a close connection between the 
concept of vijfidna, which is located before this group, and the concept 
of smara, which follows it. I would also like to point out that, of these 
five concepts, the three middle ones — tejas/apas/anna — form the 
special theme of the preceding prapathaka (no. 6). Furthermore, the 
ending of the first series in prana is one of several traces of an impor- © 
tant, independent pre-Upanisadic pranavidya#, such as can be seen in 
the older Upanisads. 

In the second main part of the chain, the one connected with viv" ina, 
there has also been incorporated a set of terms associated with ritual 
action, viz. Sraddhd/ni(h)stha/krti. Perhaps even the preceding ‘word 
mati may have its Vedic sense of « devotional thought ». In this context, 
which suggests the preparation and performance of sacrifice, the final 
sukham in the phrase sukham labhate may actually hint at the result of 
the ritual act, ie. a phala. But the essential sense given to sukham in 
this passage is likely to have been a metaphysical one. When wordly 
things which may be gained through the Vedic sacrifice are mentioned 
explicitly in the following khanda 24 (goasvam iha mahimety dcaksate 
hastihiranyam dasabharyam ksetrany ayatananiti), this mention of them 
may be an extension of the association with sacrificial rites in this 
second part of the chain. The main point here, however, is that the ritual 
procedure is finally reflected, and sukham, although still something desi- 
rable, can no longer be identified with a ritual phala. For the time being, 
I shall not further discuss the compositional nature of this series, be- 
cause it is true that the chain of concepts is built up of certain, various 
pieces, but it is also true that they have been combined smoothly and in 
a very coherent way. As it stands, the whole is « nur eine Lehre » “, as 
Morgenroth puts it. Ultimately, the homogeneity is clear from the final 


19. W. Rusen, Beginn der Philosophie in Indien, Berlin, 19613, p. 311 f. 

20. W. Morcenrotu, Chandogya-Upanisad (Duplicated diss.), Jena, 1958, p. 423 ff. 

21. E. FRAUWALLNER, Geschichte der indischen Philosophie, 1, Salzburg, 1953, 
p. 55 ff. 

22. W. MorcENROTH, op. cit., p. 423. 
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identifications of bhiiman with the two aspects of aham/atman, which 
Samkara, of course, interprets in terms of jiva/paramatman %, 

The two main parts of the chain are linked together by the crucial 
expression ativddin. This word seems to give a clear indication of the 
basic relation between all the concepts involved. It is also this idea which 
leads us from the picture of a universe in the former part of the chain 
to the presentation of methods of knowledge in the latter part. It is said 
that, if it is asked whether in your observation of prdna you are an 
ativadin, you should recognize this, because esa tu vativadati yah 
satyendtivadatiti. This word ativadin (in 7, 15, 4, formed on ativdda) in 
this passage has, without exception, been interpreted by western trans- 
lators as referring to somebody who talks too much or to somebody 
who wins in a sophistical dispute. The interpretation of the verb ativadati 
(following in 7, 16, 1) has also been adapted to these points of view. 
However, here it seems necessary to avoid any pejorative nuance of the 
word. The idea should be compared with its use in MundU 3, 1, 4% and 
with the interpretation given by Samkara to this passage”. My sug- 
gestion is that the ativddin is the person who proceeds and goes on 
talking, each time about still greater things 2, And even if prdna is in 
some respect the final point to be reached (in the setting of Samkara 
sarvesvara)?! in the search for atman, you may go on talking about 
things beyond the prdana (such things as, according to Samkara, belong 
to paramartha). The method of ativadati is not closed by prana, since 
this method of including one thing in another is also the method of 
satyam. 

The central concept of the entire passage, is bhiiman, and this 
provides the final point of any knowledge, as well as of any object of 
knowledge. From a formal point of view, it forms, so to speak, the goal 
of every preceding bhiiyas. In order to understand this very important 
concept, we must consider khandas 23-24 of the prapathaka: 


yo vai bhiima tat sukham / 
nalpe sukham asti bhiimaiva sukham / 














23, ChUBh 7, 25, 1-2. 

24. MundU 3, 1, 4, prano hy esa yah sarvabhiitair vibhati vijanan vidvan bhavate 
ndativddi. This instance is quite compatible with the present passage from ChU in 
the sense of «he who. talks about things beyond this ». 

25. ChUBh and BSBh 1, 3, 89. The main discussion in BSBh concerns the 
questions whether bhiiman is pradna or paramdtman and whether through atiVvad 
one passes beyond prdna. In fact, there seems to be an interesting relation to be 
investigated between prdna and ativadin. 

26. Samkara MundUBh 3, 1, 4, atitya sarvan anydn vaditum Silam asya ity ati- 
vddi. Cf. also atiVprch, BAU 3, 6, 1. This parallel was pointed out to me by Prof. 
A. Wezler, who also reminded me of the possible connection of these verbs with the 
procedure of brahmodya. 

- 27, ChUBh 7, 15, 4, yat prdnam sarvesvaram ayam aham asmity atmatvenopa- 
gatah. On 7, 15, 1, he talks about prana: yas ca mahardjasyeva sarvadhikdrigvarasya 
and yas tu cchdyevdnugata isvaram. 


ott em me 


goasvam iha mahimety dcaksate hastihiranyam dasabharyam 
ksetrany Gyatananiti / 
naham evam bravimiti hovacanyo hy anyasmin pratisthita iti // 24 // 


The word bhiimdn in its oxytone form with masculine gender is of 
rare occurrence; at the most, it appears four times in the RV, but two 
of these passages are held to be disputable”. In the Brahmanas and the 

_Upanisads,. bhiimdn.seems to be a more or less artificially used word. 
In the Upanisads, apart from the present passage, it occurs twice, i.e. 
in the ChU once more and in the late MuktikaU 3!; the latter passage, 
however, is an obvious reference to the present passage from the ChU. 
It is virtually this passage from the ChU 7, 23, which promotes and 
codifies the word ». 


This word, bhiimdn, demonstrates very convincingly how essential 
it is for the interpreters to make use of two possible approaches to the 
central vocabulary of early Sanskrit texts. We may use as one instrument 
the comparative, etymological procedure and refer the word bhiimdn to 
the root bhi with the oxytone variant of the suffix -mdn, by which 
process we arrive at the conclusion that the word represents an early, 
abstract formation and probably signifies the world in its totality. From 
this point of view, the word bhiimdn may correspond to the Vedic con- 
cept of sat and, in the course of development, to satyam, according to 
the analysis of these concepts made by van Buitenen®. When such a 
bhiimdn is said not to reside in anything else, this idea may even be a 
reflection of the ndsadiya debate, originating from RV 10, 129. In Udda- 
laka’s instruction, as it is rendered in ChU 6, 2, it is expressly said that 
sat is the only primary and cannot arise from asat. Now, the present 


28. RV 1, 110, 2; 10, 82, 4; 10, 98, 12; 10, 149, 3. 

29. C. WENNERBERG, Die altindischen Nominalsuffixe -man- und -iman- in historisch- 
komparativer Beleuchtung, I, Géteborg, 1981, p. 144, footnote 1. 

30. ChU 1, 5, 4, prandms tvam bhitmanam abhigdéyatat bahavo vai te bhavi- 
syantiti. 

31. MuktU 2, 74, puras tirag cordhvam adhas ca sarvatah supiirnabhiimdahami- 
tiha bhavaya. 

32. The most emphatic discussion of bhiiman, showing its importance in Ve- 
danta, is to be found in BSBh 1, 3, 8-9; cf. P. Deussen, Das System des Vedanta, 
Leipzig, 19067, pp. 216-20, 

33. J. A.B. VAN BUuITENEN, The speculations on the name « satyam » in the Upa- 
nisads, in « Studies in Indian Linguistics. Festschrift... M. B. Emeneau », Poona and 
Annamalainagar, 1968, pp. 54-61. 
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passage, in which nothing is pointed out beyond bhiimdn, seems to me 
to have a similar status. 


So much for the etymology. The use of the second instrument 
involves a careful consideration of the traditional, Indian interpretation 
of the word bhiimdn. As early as some Vedic and Brahmana passages, 
the words bhairi and bhilyas are brought together with bahu*, and a 
similar connection, as regards bhiimdn, is also made in ChU 1, 5, 4*. 
Probably this means that Panini was relying on a well-known tradition 
when he devoted a special siitra (no. 6, 4, 158) % to bhilyistha, bhityas 
and bhiimdn and constructed these words from bahu and taddhita 
suffixes. Furthermore, it is precisely this tradition 31 that justifies in an 
obvious way the contrasting of bhiiman and alpa under discussion. This 
example shows how indispensable is a profound knowledge of Indian 
methods of interpretation. 


The 24th khanda of the seventh prapathaka also contains accurate 
definitions of bhiman and alpam (cf. the quotation given above). bhi- 
man is here defined by means of na anyat and amrtam, and alpam by 
means of anyat and martyam*, I am not so much concerned with the 
very easy transition to atman made possible by these definitions. Instead, 
I shall discuss the final phrase of this khanda, which runs: anyo hy 
anyasmin pratisthita iti. These words deny the possibility of even asking 
where bhiiman resides; as a matter of fact, nothing bigger than bhiman 
exists, nothing else with its own distinct features which could enclose 
the bhiman. There is no mahiman — « expansion », as Kunst transla- 
tes it3? — of bhiman. This idea seems finally to establish the nature of 
the universe. In fact, every single concept seems to be defined by some 
pratistha and, in connection with this, the importance of the loka con- 
cept must be emphasized. This is a concept which recurs at nearly every 
stage in the whole chain, as, for example, in 7, 1, 5 yavan nadmno gatam, 
in some other khandas (7, 4; 7, 5, etc.), it is expressed by the phrase 
lokdn... abhisidhyati, « he obtains such and such worlds ». Every single 








34. J. WACKERNAGEL & A. DEBRUNNER, Altindische Grammatik, 11:2, Gottingen, 


1954, pp. 450, 754 ff. and 859. 

35, C£. above, footnote 30. 

36, bahor lopo bhii ca bahoh. The stitra gives this procedure: (a) -istha, -iman, 
-iyas after bahu > -stha, -man, -yas, (b) bahu > bhi. Cf. also P. 5, 1, 122, on -imdn 
after, inter alia, bahu in the sense of tasya bhavas (5, 1, 119); P. hereby puts such 
words in the same group as the developed, abstract, taddhita formations of nominal 
words made by means of -tva and -td. 

37. In view of this tradition, Panini could obviously not have made any other 
«derivation» of the word, such as C. Wennerberg hints at (op. cit., p. 144, footnote 3). 

38. This passage may reflect one of the more dubious occurrences of bhiimdn 
in the RV, viz. 10, 149, 3, and thus this instance of the word is perhaps not so 
dubious after all, at least not to the Indian interpreters. The stanza in the RV runs: 
pascéddim anydad abhavad ydjatram dmartyasya bhtivanasya bhiind / suparno amegd 
savitur gardtman piirvo jatdéh sé u asyénu dharma //. Sayana here gives the gloss 
bhiitena on bhiind, without any reference to bahu. 

39. A. Kunst, op. cit., p. 71. 
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concept, except the final one, is defined by having a location, i.e. it is 
included in the following concept in the chain. Every concept is made 
up of things which are many, bahu, and differing, anya, which would 
signify that they are perceptible to a subject ®. At the same time, the 
more comprehensive concepts are never regarded as in any way discrete 
from_the_smaller..ones. Accordingly, the hierarchy is,-so to ‘speak, an 
inclusive one. , , , 

Now, how do the scholars interpret this chain? Deussen 4 only 
defines the whole as a «stufenweise fortschreitende Erkenntnis ». 
Foucher”, in his introduction to Senart’s edition of the ChU, argues 
that the concepts « ne sont pas entre eux dans Ja relation de cause A 
effet » but that each of them « suppose l’existence du précédent ». He 
compares the chain directly with the twelve Buddhist nidanas. Ruben %, 
followed by Morgenroth“, has termed the whole chain « Kausalreihe » 
without any discussion whatsoever of its logical state. Kunst claims 
that the causality in the actual chain is, as he puts it, « rather under- 
played ». Samkara, in dealing with certain transitions in the chain, every 
now and then talks about causality. However, he does so in Indian 
terms, since he constantly repeats that the cause is something greater 
than the effect, karyad dhi karanam bhiiyo drstam loke ", 

I would prefer to modify the view of the scholars and to define the 
entire passage in the following way. By means of an inclusive hierarchy, 
it depicts a universe, which is continuously being widened. This picture 
is certainly not specific to the present passage, since there are other 
chains in the older Upanisads which exhibit, more or less openly, the 
same idea. I have, for example, traced it behind the discussion in the 
ChU, in which concepts are defined as airdhva (ChU 2, 2) or parovariyas 41 
(ChU 2, 7). As a matter of fact, I suspect that the pattern of the inclu- 
sive hierarchy may be found in several other passages, although it is 
probably not observable in every Upanisadic method of bringing con- 
cepts together. Considering further the nature of the inclusive hierarchy, 
I would like to emphasize that this relation, as it has been observed in 
the present passage, does not presuppose that a necessarily produces b 





40. This is the Vedantic tradition of these concepts, an idea of advaita, directly 
inherited from YAjiiavalkya (cf. BAU 4, 3, 23-32 and 4, 5, 15). 

41. P. Deussen, Sechzig Upanishad's des Veda, Leipzig, 19213, p. 170. 

42. A, Foucuer, Analyse [de ChU}], in Chandogya-upanisad, trad. et annotée par 
E. Senart, Paris, 1930, pp. vii-xxxii. See Pp. xxviii. 

43, W. Rugen, Die Philosophen der Upanishaden, Berne, 1947, p. 258. 

44, W. MorcEnrorH, op. cit. (cf. above, footnote 20), p. 424. 

45. A. Kunst, op. cit. (cf. above, footnote 15), p. 69. 

46. This example is taken from ChUBh 7, 2, 1; cf. also, for example, 7, 15, 1, 
namopakramam asdntam karyakG@ranatvena nimittanaimittikatvena ca uttarottara- 
bhiiyastaya avasthitam. : 

47. Perhaps -variyas should be derived from uru and not from vara, as is com- 
monly done; cf. G. Gren-ExLunp, A Study of Nominal Sentences in the Oldest Upa- 
nisads, Uppsala, 1978, p. 94 £. : 
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or that b necessarily arises from a, since it is by no means a genetic 
relation. Furthermore, there is no reference whatsoever to any time 
relation ®, since each concept of the chain must be understood in its 
bare existence. Yet one may perhaps be permitted to argue that this 
description of the world, which locates each concept inside another 
concept, is in some way similar to a description that makes each concept 
arise from another concept. Nevertheless, it does not seem advisable 
just to re-interpret the inclusive hierarchy as merely a relation of cause 
and effect. The inclusive hierarchy, based on location ®, as described 
above, expresses something more pragmatically bound and originally 
different from the causality of a developed logic. This specific type of 
hierarchy, which is traceable back to the old Upanisads and is reflected 
in the Hindu philosophy of later centuries ®, has also given to the con- 
cept of causality, as it was later developed in the minds of Hindu and 
Buddhist thinkers, its special nuances, and the concept is, for that 
reason, not quite compatible with causality in terms of Aristotelian logic. 

One further aspect to be taken into consideration is the often- 
discussed meaning of the word upanisad. The method of the serial and 
the individual upanisads would, according to the suggestions quoted 
above, imply the idea that one item is included in another and the 
expanding thought may be gradual, as in the present chain, or alterna- 
tively it may just tell us about the inclusion of a psychic concept ina 
cosmic one. Renou®! expresses «le sens premier » of upaniy sad as 
«étre ou mettre en regard, confronter ». Perhaps I may here select the 
meaning «étre en regard » and claim that the root-noun upanisad 
denotes the fact of two things being placed in a relation to each other. 
sad would, in this case, refer to the location of the objects of know- 
ledge and not to the position of the knowing subject. The semantic 
stress of the word must anyhow, in any interpretation, be kept on the 
prefixes upa-ni. 

Yet another basic notion of Indian methodological thinking may be 
considered in trying to identify the original nature of the causality 














48. The consideration of time in causality is mainly Mentioned in the discussion 
of satkdrya v. asatkarya, though the interest there js not in the time relation itself, 
but in the nature of what is pirva. The primary definition of karaya in Tarkasam- 
graha 38 reads karyaniyatapiirvavrtti karanam and 39 goes on to complete it by 
kadryam pragabhavapratiyogi (ed. Y. V. Athalye). 

49. The great importance of the idea of location is also stressed by Renou in 
footnote 6 of his article (op. cit., cf. above, footnote 5). He emphasizes this main 
point of philosophical and grammatical speculation and he also reminds us of such 
Buddhist words for «cause» as, for example, dyatana, pratisthad and alambana. 
Cf. also M. Fax, op. cit. (above, footnote 10), p. 141. 

50. It would be reasonable to try to identify reflections of this thought pattern — 
in the many later manifestations of mind which ultimately go back to Upanisadic 
ideas and methods. One possible reflection was pointed out to me by Prof. Nils 
Simonsson, viz. the important concepts of vistdra, « expansion » (to what is valid 
generally), and samkoca, « contraction » (the restriction to the particular). These 
ideas are essential both in Kasmir éivaism and in Indian aesthetic theory. 

51. L. RENOU, op. cit., p. 56. 
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concept. The important idea of substitution was developed as a method, 
especially in grammar, and this method seems to indicate a pattern in 
Indian thinking. In the grammar, it is obvious that — as Staal 22 puts 
it — no « derivation » or « construction » should ever be noted as «x 
becomes y » but only as «x is replaced by y ». This idea of substitution 
also..seems-to—continue- throughout the logic of India, as far as the 
notions of laksya and laksana are valid; at the particular moment of 
knowledge, laksya is replaced by laksana. It may be possible to recover 
this method of substitution in an early form in this chain of Upanisadic 
concepts: what is bhiiyas is not, in the first place, apt to be termed 
karana but rather sthanin, and thus any occurrence of an upanisad is 
also expressible as a relation between a sthanin and an ddesa™3. This 
is the direction which I wish to point out as that in which it may be 
possible to discover how the Indian thinkers perceive that aspect of 
causality which in. western. philosophy is seen as a genetic relation 
between cause and effect. 

Finally, I wish to conclude this paper by also asking whether justice 
is really done to the pratyaya idea of the central Buddhist ontology by 
the western terms « cause» and « effect », with all their connotations, 
especially when considering the close connections of Buddhist philo- 
sophy with early Indian thought. 


Uppsala. 


52. J.F. Staat, Euclid and Panini, in «Philosophy East and West », 15 (1965), 
pp. 99-116. See p. 113. : 

53. P. Thieme (op. cit. ; cf. above, footnote 11) keeps the terms « Substitut » 
and « Substitution » apart from each other. Such a distinction may, however, be 


the process by which something is substituted (in both cases, ddesga: adisyate anena). 
Cf. the conceptually close idea of laksana, which denotes both definiens and definitio 


